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ECONOMIC TRENDS 


In the first half of 1937, industry was pros- 
perous despite strikes, while labor improved its 
conditions because of the strike wave and the or- 
ganizing campaign of the C.1I.0. and other unions. 


BUSINESS PROSPEROUS 


Despite higher costs of labor, mounting raw 
material prices, increased taxes (including pay- 
roll taxes), and the wave of strikes, the leading 
corporations showed large profits for the first 
six months. The rate of increase, however, slowed 
down in the second quarter, according to the 
monthly review of the National City Bank of New 
York for August. The bank gives the following 
summary of profits of 315 leading corporations in 
important industries: 


Profits Net worth Annual 
(thousands of corpor=- rate of 
of dollars)® ations), return 
(thousands 
of dollars) 
1936 557,331 11,159,850 10.0% 
1937 757,922 11,518,870 13.2% 
% Increase 36 3.2 Secs 


a-Net profits, first six months,after 
depreciation, interest, taxes, and 
other charges and reserves, but be= 
fore dividends. 

beIncludes book value of outstanding 
preferred and common stocks, and 
surplus account at beginning of the 
year. 


Greatest profits were made by these industries: 
Rutomobile (except General Motors) 37.5% on in- 
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vested capital; General Motors 22.8%; auto accessories 
22.8%; machinery 22.5%;office equipment 22.0%3;household 
soods and supplies 17.9%; textiles and apparel 16.6%; 
electrical equipment 15.9%; chemicals 15.3%; amusement 
Life 1% ° 

Sign of the prosperity of industry's owners 
vas the large amount of reeinvestment of thoir profits, 
and the plans of many companies to éxpand their plant 
and operations. One reason for this is the higher cost 
of labor, which is inducing industry to use more labor 
saving machinery. The extent to which investments and 
corporate expansion have increased is shavn by the 
amount of stock issues in the first six months of the 
year, totaling apout $570,000,000, or about double the 
game period in 1936, and larger than any other similar 
period since 1930, according to the monthly reviéw of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York for August. In 
June alone, new corporate financing (excluding refunde 
ing operations) was $269,000,000,greater than any month 
since 1931, and greater than all of 1953 and 1934, (Fede 
ovul Reserve Bulletin, August 193'7) 

Business prosperity is seen in the rise of 
industrial production, which was nearly as high as in 
L929, Kut it has taken fewer workers to produce the 
same quantity of goods, and they are being paid less 
tran in loey for the same work, This table shows the 
; werul Reserve Bulletints index numbers for production, 
pouyrolls,and employment(average for 1923825 is 100): 


1929 1932 June Jane June 
1936 1937 19372 


Tncdustrial 

nrodjuction 119 64. 104 114 115 
Factory 

employment 105 66 90 99 102 
FACtorys 

payrolls 109 46 81 wo 103 


aeFigures for June 1937 are prelime 
inary, In May they were soveral 
points higher,but dropped due to 
the stéel strikes 


Hote the following: (1) While production and employment 


rose only Oo 5 points since January, payrolls jumped 
i: points, catching up with employment in taser for 2) 
First timc since the beginning of the depression, This 
reflects wago pisus forced by the unionization drives. 
(2) Production is still ahead of 

wy that the speed-up and introduction 
iave displaced workers, 


“wmMloyuent, showin 
af wacuinery hk 
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WRKERS! "PROSPERTTY" 


With the payroll and employment indices at a 

Little over « hundred, the fact that the cost of living 

was still down at about 87.4 in June(Anrialist, July 16, 
1937) seems to be favorable to labor, 

1¢ improvement in the individual workers? 

conditions in the first half of 19357 as a result of tho 

unionization drive is shown in the following table on 

manufacturing industries takon from tho Bureau of Labor 

Statistics bulletin on Employment and Payrolls for May: 


May April May 
LU DOs oy LOOT 


Average wockly hours 39.3 40.5 39.8 

Average howly wage 57.4¢ 63¢ 64.9¢ 

Average weekly wago $23.11 $26.50 $26.39 

But $26.39 a weok is not mich to live one And 

it must be remembered that the bulk of the workers get 
less than this average, Hore are compsrablo figures for 
May 1957 of two of tho largest groups of workers, taken 
from the game gource;: 


Cotton goods Rotail trade 
manufacturing (3,516,100 


workers) 
Average weekly hours 3769 4364 
Average hourly wago 4e¢ 55.32 
Averago woekly wago $15.95 $21697 


| While the advance of wages in the past six 
months has beon faster than that of the cost of living, 
it has not yot resultcd in a satisfactory living stand~ 
ard for the working class as a vholce 

Ah study by the W,P.A. of “Intercity Diffore 
gness “tn Ccst- of Living“ rdleoasod, August’ 1,’ pricos 7a 
minimum maintenance budgets for a family of four, which 
Tin no Senso provides a dosirnble standard of living 
for tho f£mcorican family," and makes no provision for 
savingse Highest cost was in Washington, D.C.--about 
#1471 a yoar or $28.29 a week at Murch 1937 pricos== 
and lowost cost was Mobile, Alabama--$1,186 a yoar or 
$22.81 a wook,. Avorage for all cities was within tho 
rango $1,250 to $1,350 ($24.04 to $25.96 weekly). 

Sinec the averago weekly beacivaes ae ae 
ing was $26.39 withmeny workors employod only scason= 
ally, ae fifth to sie! third of the familiés of workors 
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have Jess than tho minimum required for a family's sub= 
sistanco. W.P.A. Administrator Hopkins admitted, in ro~ 
loasing the survey, that "on the basis of our study it 
must be concludod that a large proportion of Amorican 
fomilios are unable to obtain all of the necossitios, 
let alone the comforts, that tho American standard im- 
pitos /" 


STRIKES 


Principal roason for the advance in wage ratos 
was tho union organization drive,accompaniced by strikoss 

The numbor of strikes beginning in the first 
half of 1937 was gronter than in any similar period in 
history, topping tho previous rocord of 2,048, ostabli-~ 
shod in 1917..(N.Y,. Timos, Aug. 10, 1937) 

Result of thcso strikos was to improve tho 
conditions of labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
show that, of the 197 strikes onding in February, 111 
resultod in substantial gains to workers, 42 in partial 
gains or compromises, and only 34, or 17,3 por cont, in 
littlo or no gains. (Monthly Labor Review, June 1957). 
Labor will havo to continue to organize and maintain 
its freedom to strike if it wants to advance its condi- 
tions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


National Industrial Conference Board ostim~ 
ated the unemployed in June at 6,082,000, a decline of 
about 118,000 from May. Most of those got jobs in agri- 
culture, which will last only until the end of tho soa 
son, Factoricos laid off 259,000 workers during tho 
menth, and other occupations kept about the same numbor 
of workers. Since industry has introduced now machinory 
tc cut down labor costs, it was able to produco in Juno 
15% moro goods than the average monthly production in 
Tho "nermal™ poriod 1923-25 with only 5% more workorse 
The National Industrial Conference Board ostimatos that 
the amount of human labor (moasured in manshours) roe 
Quircd to manufacturo a product docreasod 17% sinco 
1929. For this reason, ovon though production has reo= 
turned to 1929 podks, at least 6 million workors must 
romain unemploycd. 


% % 3% oF 


STATE LABOR RELATIONS ACTS 


Following the Supreme Court decisions on the 
Wagner Act, employers have sponsored reactionary drives 
to hamstring labor's use of the law. This movement was 
in evidence in the state legislatures, where "baby Wag- 
ner acts"were introduced to cover industries not affec= 
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ted by the interstate commerce clause of the National 
Labor Relations Act. Only the vigilance of organized 
Labor prevented these state acts from becoming anti- 
union legislation. As it is, the state laws make few 
advances over the Wagner act, and there is nothing in 
them more progressive than the interpretations of that 
act by the N.L.R.B. 

: Bills creating State Labor Relations Boards 
were introduced in Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Georgian, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, West Vire- 
ginia, Utah, and Wisconsin. ("survey of Labor Law Ade 
ministration”, U.S. Dept. of Labor, March, 1937). This 
study was made on the basis of the laws passed in New 
York, Massachusetts, Utah, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania, 
as well as the Michigan bill, which was vetoed by Gov~- 
crnor Murphy undor pressure from the unions. The Utah 
and Massachusetts statutes follow the Wagner act almost 
verbally while the others make only minor changes and 
claborations, 


EXEMPTIONS 


In addition to oxcluding agricultural labor- 
ers, domestic servants and persons working for 4 pare 


ent or spouse, none of whom are given the protection of 
the Wagner act, all stato laws oxclude government ¢eme 
ployecs. Pennsylvania ana Uteh exempt workers coming 
under tho Railway labor act. The vetoed Michigan act 
withheld the right to hold cloctions from shops of fow- 
er than 20 workors (2b). Those oxemptions™ cGoricern 
large classos of too most undorpriviloged workers, and 
thore is no reason ‘why the sa mc right to organize 
should be denicd them. 


COMPANY UNIONS 


The N.L,R.E. gives a most skotchy definition 
of a company union, in forbidding an employer to "dom= 
dinate or interfere with the formation or administration 

of any labor organization or contribute financial or 
other support to it” (Sec.8, par.2). It does not spseci-« 
fically oxcludc a company union from its definition of 
a labor organization. Theo Ponnsylvania,Utah,and Massa~ 
chusotts statutes duplicate the Wagner act, adding no- 
thing in the way of a dofinition,and failing to oxclude 
company unions from employoes cloctions. The laws of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Now York, however, claborate on 
this definition along the line laid down in the N,L.R.B, 
decisions, and make it impossiblo for company unions 
to participato in elections or gain any recognition. 
In viow of the dovolopment of "independent" unions, 
which apparently do not come undor the strict defini-~ 
tion of an omployer-dominated organization, careful 
phrasing and liboral interpretation of the law is nocd- 
od. 
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NEGRO RIGHTS IN UNIONS 


Pennsylvania progressives succeeded in insert 
ing a clause which bars from the definition of bona 
fide labor organizations "any organization which + « + 

enies a person or persons membership in its organiga- 
tion on account of race, creed, or color," (Sec.3f) 


LABOR SPIES 


The Wagner act forbids interference, restraint 

courcion of omployees in the exercise of their 

rights cf collective bargaining. The New York (704.1, 

2,9) and Wisconsin (111,08.6,7) statutes elaborate on 

this specifically prohibiting the use of spies against 
labor and the circulation of blacklists. 


CHOICH OF REPRESETATIVES 


The Wagner act provision that tho representa=- 
tives chosen by 2 majority of the workcrs in the appro-- 
priate units shall be exclusive representatives of all 
the workers in the unib (0a) presented the N.L.R.Be 
with many difficulties in interpretation. These were 
passed by the state legislatures to the state labor 
boards. New York addod a provision (705.2) that a maj- 
crity of the workers ino craft could decide to con= 
stitute their own unit for the clocticn of reprosenta=- 
tives. Wisconsin (111,09.2) and Michigan (7b) gave 
tho board discretion to omit to designato the unit if 
it saw fit. All tho statos, following tho Wagner act, 
protect the rights of a minority of tho omployoes to 
prosent gricvancos to thc employer cithor themselves 
or through thoir own representatives. Now York (705.4), 
Wisecnsin (111.02.3) and Michigan (2c) specifically ex- 
clude strikebreakers from vcting in theso elections. 


EMPLOYERS! INITIATIVE 


Onc of tho tactics omployers were ablo to use 
under tho N.L.R.E. was to call for an election before 
the union was fully organized or at some other timo 
disadvantagoous to the workers. Tho N.L.R.B. rocoge 
nized this dangor and adopted a policy of refusing to 
consider applications for clections when presented by 
employers a dascision thst met with vigorous opposi- 
tion from roactionarics. The New York law specifical- 
ly prohibits the calling of an election on the request 
of cither an employcr or a worker acting on his beo- 
half (705.4). Under the other state laws, howevor, this 
is not prohibited, and the way is opened for the enem- 
ics cf workers organization to use tho state board to 


nal 


iff 
defeat the vory purpose of the act. 
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CLOSED SHOP 


Recognizing the benefits derived from the 
closed shop, the Wagner act specifically provided for 
ite eeality- (8.0). The state acts wake similar pro- 
visions, The Wisconsin statute, however, omits the 
Qualification that a union must have a majority of the 
workers to obtain a closed shop (111.08.2). When two 
union federations are in conflict, this clause makes it 
possible for a union not reprosentative of the majority 
of the workers to secure a closed shop contract and 

xciude the other union. The Michigan law was ambigu- 
ous. Sections which apparently permitted a closed shop 
contract(Sec.2j and 15) were contradicted by provisions 
which clearly prevented such a contract (Sec.2la). 


POWERS OF THE LABOR EOARD 


In the Wasner act as woll as tho. state acts, 
the labor relations board is given wido discretionary 
powers. Partly because of the personnel of the N,L.R.B. 

nd partly because cf the political a nd cconomic powe 

ereOL Wabor- abe this time, =the intorpretations and; de- 

cisions of that body have been generally fair. However, 

labor must be wary of all powers dolegated to the boards 
in statutes. The time may come when reactionary pres- 

suvo on the government is stronger than what labor can 
Mister, und. the boards,as well as the courts, are fill~ 

6d with cloments hostile to the working class. With 

this in mind lot us examine the. powors cf the boards 
under the state acts. 


REGISTRATION OF UNTONS 


Roactionsries have Long i clamorod fori the 
licensing,incorporation or registration of trade unions: 
anything to meke them more susceptible to attack or 
domination through the machinery of government and the 
courts. Both the Wisconsin (111.06.2) and Michigan 
(5,6) statutes provide for rogistration of the unions 
with the board, Only the “name of tho union, the name 
and address of its secrotary; tho date of its organi- 
Zabieon, -anduits affiliations: neea -pa stated in the 
application for admission to the board's "approved" 
list of unions. Gompany unions cannot be registorod. 
Those provisions, inocuous cnough now, may pave tho way 
for more stringent qualificaticns for registration, and 
confer on the boards tho powcr of life ond death over 
unions. 


TWERVENTION IN INNER-UNION AND JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 


Tho N.L.R.E. hes adopted a "hands off! policy 
in internal unicn matters and jurisdictional disputes. 
Ths New York statute stetes this specifically (705.3). 
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Michigan does the same (7c), but another clause (81) 
permits the board to pry into the internal offairs of 
unions under the pretext of investigating "racketeer- 
ing", thet ancient bogey of the foes of unionism, 


RIGHT TO STRIKE 


Each of the state acts follows the national 
law in specifically guaranteeing the right to strike. 
Even so clear a statement as that in the N.L.R.&. (13) 
is capable of misinterpretation by judges with a bias, 
as happened during the Maine shoo strike of April 1957. 
The Wisconsin law makes it clear that even if & group 
of employees loses an election it may go on strike (348.5 
09.0). Such a provision becomes important in view of 
the reactionary demand that employees of a plant be 
polled to sce whether 2 mejority favors a strike before 
they are allowed to walk out. By the New York law, the 
poard cennot regiire that workers on strike go back to 
work bofore it takes lugal action against the employer 
(706..5)'6 

Tho Michigan law forbade picketing of a plant 
by people who were not omployed there, excepting union 
officials. Sines there was no question of the picketers 
obstructing the entrances to the plant. (this bocamo 
illegal by another scction of the act), tho offect of 
this clause wes clearly to interforo with the constitu-=- 
tional rignt of assombly. 

The Massachusetts logislators succcodod in 
slipping ina soction declaring it on unfair labor 
vractice "for any person or labor crganization to seize 
or occupy unlawfully private property as a means of 
forcing sottloment of a labor dispute." (Soec.8a) This 
clause makos it the duty of the labor board to onforco 
tho laws doaling with trospass, which proporly csme be-= 
fore the courts. This makes the bcard-an instrumont of 
the employers instoad of 2 dofender of the guaranteed 
tights of labor, and points the way to more extended 
use of the boards in repressing union activities, 


= € 


ive] 


MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION 


The Wagner act made no provision for media- 
tion or arbitration by the N.L.R.B., those functions 
boing rightfully vested in other bodies. In this the 
New York; Utah, Nassachusetts and Pennsylvania laws 
concur. The Michigan bill enabled the board to create 
special boards of modiation, and to "oncourage or in- 
duce the partios to submit any industrial dispute or 
controvorsy to arbitration whencver that appoars feas- 
ible or advantagvous."” (8¢,9) The Wisconsin act goos 
oven rurthor,permitting tho board to act as arbitrator, 
or to appoint one, and providing not only for volun-= 
tery submission of a caso to arbitration by both sides, 
out also for writton contracts committing tho signers 
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in advance to submit any future disputes to this body 
Lerverbitration (111. 12). This law would make it easy 
for employers to force unions into accepting such con- 
tracts. Once signed, the contracts would make ea strike 
virtually impossible, even if the arbitration award 
were against the union, for the awards are enforceable 
by < court judgement, 

it is significant that two of the potential- 
ly mest dangerous provisions found in these state acts 
~ coripulsory arbitra tion and compulsory registration of 
unions on an "approved" list - should have appeared in 
the Wisconsin act. That traditionally progressive state 
is still 2 step ahead of the others in its labor rela- 
tion policies. In the immediate future the trend will 
probably be toward & greuter degree of government inter- 
vention and control in industrial relations. In an 
economy which can offer only « limited share of wealth 
to its anes, this government control will eventual- 
iy be usec to suppross their demands for more. To pro= 
tect itself, labor must become increasingly jealous of 
its froodom,and watchful of attempts to write the mache 
inery of supprossicn into law. 


a 
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NAGE DIPERENTIALS FOR THE SOUTH 


mn the discussions of the Wage-Hours bill in 
ongross,representatives of Southern manufacturers pre- 
onted. Hho traditional demand for wage differentials, 
based on the theory that living costs are lower in the 
outh,. « So much misinformation concerning costs of liv- 
se has been industriously circulated by these groups 
wat the theory merits examination. 


Tm its extrome it takos the  form-of -tho 

meron, of Sonacor —Smién of South Carolina thatveit 

pay On ybC conts: a day to. live Veoafortably and rea= 

abir" in lis stato, while the cost in Now England 
dA be $1.50 (Congressional Hocera, wWuly.50, 2957)% 


Hf ct © 


This sort of thinking found its way into tho 
wago schedules of the W.P.A, whick wore suggested as 
standards for the Wage~Hours bill minima by Sonator 
byrnes Gfasc@ith Corot ina. Tho P.A..scale, for -unskill- 
ec labor in all tho United States avoraged $47 a month. 
Throughout the North and Wost it avoraged $54.55. The 
highest in this aroa,Now York, paid $60,503 the lowest, 
sou uth Dakota, i170. In sho South tho average was 
S25.38 per month;tho highost, Louisiana ,$34.073 the low- 
ce Mississip pi, pel. 16 (Congros sional *Rocord, July 30, 
DAB) '« CLL ae fo pomomberea that this is the ontire 
income. or the “family, for by WiP.A. rulos-no other 
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mombor of tho family is allowed to work, Note tho pro- 
portions: the average for the South was 46 por cent of 
tho avorage for tho North and West. The highest South- 
crn state paid loss than the lowest in tho North. 


Aro these sharp difforontials justified by 
lover living costs in the South? Two quostions.are in- 
volved: 

1) What is the difference in the cost of the same 
articles of consumption in the North and South? 

2) Whet is the diffcronce in the standard of liv- 
ing in the two regions? Are the workers in the 
onc scction accustomed to oat pocrer food, buy 
peoror clothes, live in poorcr houses? 


The undisputed fact that the Southern stand- 
ard of living is considorably lower than in the rest of 
tho country is no reason why such a condition sheuld be 
alloved to continue. In fact the stated purpose of the 
Wage-Hours bill is to abolish such unnecessarily low 
and. un-American living standards wherever they exist, 
To write into the bill a justification of these stand- 
ards is to defeat its purposo-. 


The only reasonadlo justification for ey 
differentials woulc be lower prices of the same arti~ 


clés of consumption. 


A study by the National Industrial Conference 
Board of the weekly cost of a -budget for an average 
workers! fanily of 4 in each of 59 cities shows that 
cost in the most expensive region, the Far West, was 
S.4 per cent highor than in the cheapest, the South. 
It was cheaper to live in smaller citios, but the larg- 
est cities ccst only 6.2 per cent more than the towns 
of 10,000 to $9,999 population (Conference Board Bull- 
SPINS eUUL yoo. peo tn. 


A similar study py the W.P.A. of costs of the 
minimum standard on whicha family of 4 could live 
stows that costs Ciffered comparatively little by re- 
gions. "The average cost at the maintenance level in 
citios of the middle Atlantic Statos (Now York, Now 
Jersey, Ponnsylvania)--where costs were highost--was 
only j117 (about 10 pur cont--L.R.F.) above the aver- 
ape cost in cities in the East South Central States 
(Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee) where costs 
were Lowest. The cdifferonco is cven less whon cities 
of 500,000 or moro are omitted from the Middle Atlantic 
group in order to make the two regions comparable as to 
sine of city" (W.P.A. roleaso, August 1, 1937). 


Those differcrtials aro considerably below 
tho figuros suggostcd by Senators Smith and Byrnes. 
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FEAR OF THE MACHINE 


The subcommittee on Technology of the Nation= 
Ol Resources Cormittee made public its report on "Tech- 
nological Trends and National Policy” on June 18, 1937 
—"the first major attempt to show the kinds of new 
inventions which may affect living and working condi~ 
tions in American in the next 10 to 25 years." 


The committee pointed to increased use of ma- 
chinery in place of human labor. Between 1920 and 1934, 
the hours of labor needed to turn out the same work de- 
creased 44.4% in manufacturing, 19.3% in mining, 25.7% 
in reilroads, and 24.8% in telephone commuimications 
(Report; p.7'7)'. 


Workers in the service industries(trade, pro- 
fessional services, publicservice, personal and dom- 
estic service) were 30% of the total employed in 1920, 
bus increased to 42% in 1935. There was a correspond~ 
ing decrease in the percentage employed in the basic 
industries (agriculture, mining, manufecture, trans- 
eee fe oe oe public utilities). 

ree, 


The following inventions may be expected to 
change living and working conditions substantially in 
the near future: the mechanical cotton picker (could 
put 25% to 75% of the 2 million ténant farmers in the 

otton belt out of work), air conditioning (factories 
could be built in any climate, close to raw materials); 
plastics (substitutes for wood or metal, in building 
accessories); the photoelectric cell (as "mechanical 
eye" it can supplant examinérs, tester, sorter, watch- 
mon in many industrial processes); artificial textile 
fibres made from cellulose (might disvlace cotton and 
WOOL to the extent rayon has pushed out silk); synthe- 
tic rubber (could make the United States independ- 
ent Of tropical countries for its supply of this im- 
portant article); prefabricated houscos (would damage 
the local building Industry); telovision (displaces the 
movie as the movie did legitimate drama); facsimile 
transmission (displaces telegraphers); the automobile 
trailer (might draw a greater number of people into 
Migratory agricultural work); gasoline produced from 
coal (would make the world less dcpendént on Timited 
Supplies of petroleum in certain countries); stesep- 


me eet 


tables faster -and Detter in Tess space, displacing 
truck farmers). 


How can the effects of these changes on the 
workers be mitigated? "Given our progressive technology 
and the fact that, with increasing productivity, a de- 
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cline in production results in a more than proportion- 
oi coc line it UE ORT and an increase in production 


sults in a less than proportional increase in employ~ 
MONS y woe must % contrive to increase the volume of pro- 


duction at a pabe which is faster than the rate of in- 


Gporse of our le -bor supply, or clse we face the problem 
ra ° " ! 1 
3a3ing volume cf unemployment.” (p.78) 


Industrialists, HOWOVOLs are not always will- 
to increase the volume of production. In an exccll- 
ons supyay Or tho pie Caan of inventions, Bornhaia J. 
Stern shows thet at all times vested interests oppesed 
introduction of machinery that might darago thei Las 
cerosts. He quetes W. M. Grosvenor, writing in "Chui 
cal Markets", to give thoir point of vicws Tr have scen 
b 
p 
a 


s 
se 
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1a Lines of progress that were most promising for the 


public benefit, wholly neglucted or positively forbid- 


hs 


en just because they might revolutionize the industry. 
We have no right to se hes a corporation to cut its own 
taroet from purely ele CS eee motives . « » Why should 
a corporation spend ies earnings ond deprive its stock- 
holders of dividends to develop something that will up- 
sbevite San gApiot ob junk all its’ present equipment?" 


This attitude is sametified by laws; a court 

Aecision in 1909. statod that "the public nas no right 

£6 compe]. tho use of patented devices or of unpatented 

devices when that is inconsistont with fundamental 
rules of proverty." 


Acting in this manner, industry has withheld 
imprcvements technique. 4&4 superior electric lamp, 
which it is estimatod would seve olectric light users 
piv, 000,000 a year, “has been! inventod,-)but=not) pute-on 
e marzet, becouse fowcr » Lamps could then be sold. In 
L987 the Fodoral Communications Commission declared 
thet the Bell Telephone System suppressed 3,400 unused 
Da vecuteS in order to forestall competition. Stern. quotes 
te other cxamplcs similar to this, indicating tho 

tondency of private oyners of indu istry tec halt advances 
in tochniquo, oat ths expense of the public and; the 


WOrPKCPS e 


winston Dancis. 


EDITORIAL NCTES 


WACE=TOURS BILL 
oF 
| Sido- trucking 3. tho Wage-Nours bill by Congress 
wes an unexpeeted upset to the administration's legis- 
Lutive progrom., When tle Sunato passed it on July 31, 
it wag pamod am ong tho throes or four important mea ‘SUPOS 
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that were sure to pass Congress before adjournment. 
Instead, it was buried in the House Rules Committee, 
over laborts objections. 

Labor Research Front prepared an analysis of 
the act for the use of trade unions, expecting to pub- 
lish it upon passage of the measure. The powerful drive 
to cripple the bill, and the success of reactionaries 
in forcing through some amendments point to the possi~ 
bility of the bill's being changed drastically before 
it becomes law, Publication of the study based on the 
Present bill would, therefore, be of little value and 
we have decided to postpone publication until the final 
form of the act becomes lmown, 


FORD 


Beginning as a modest review of Ford's labor 
policies, as they were revealed at the recent hearings 
before an examiner of the N.L.R.B., our study of this 
subject quickly grew too big for the Lebor Bulletin. 
It will have to be published separately as a pamphlet. 
Documented with testimony from the board hearings, and 
quotations from excellent studies of Ford's policies, 
ict is an interesting and valuable survey. 


NTNDEPENDENT" UNIONS 


The naticnal federation of “independent” un- 
ions, recently organized in Hershey, Pennsylvania, may 
develop in either of two directions. (1) It may dupli- 
cate the history of the company unions fostered in 
steel three years ago. It will be remembered that no 
sooner had a working national organization been set up 
than the company unions began to present real demands 
to their embarrassed sponsors. (2) It may remain under 
sho influence of the vigilante, Citizens! Commnitteo, 
anc middle class reactionary clements, finding its mass 
base in these groups instcad of the workers, and be- 
coming merely a strikobreaking outfit. Labor Rosoarch 
Front is keoping in close touch with tho activities of 
the Independent Labor Foderation of Amorica, and will 
publish a report in tho near future. 
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a 
LABON RESEARCH FRONT 2L Rast 17th Street 
New York City 


Enclosed you will find 50 cents for which I should like 
to receive the Labor Bulletin for ono year. 
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